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H. had that intuition which makes a 
| great poet of a great scientist. The in- 
| numerable ideas surging through his 
_ mind were like so many bees all trying 
| to issue from the hive at the same time. 
| So many plans and preconceived ideas 
| only stimulated him to further re- 
| searches; but, when he was once started 
| on a road, he distrusted each step and 


only progressed in the train of precise, 
clear and irrefutable experiments. 
René Vatiery-Rapot 
on Pasteur 
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SPONSORING IMMIGRANT MARRIAGES AS A 
CASE WORK PROBLEM 


MARGARET WEAD 
Field Supervisor, New York Travelers Aid Society 


spectors to discharge to us any girl 

coming here for marriage who is a 
first or second class passenger. Third class 
passengers go to Ellis Island and are dealt 
with there by a committee of fifteen social 
workers and do not come to the attention 
of our society. Marriage, as stated so 
concisely on the passports and manifest 
sheets, is the object of the girl in coming to 
this country and she usually wishes to 
accomplish that object without delay. 
Frequently the man has come to New York 
to claim her and neither of them sees any 
reason for making explanations to an out- 
sider. When such girls are discharged to our 
care, they are told by inspectors that they 
are to follow the directions of our worker. 
Inspectors usually refuse to discharge to 
the fiancé, no matter what his credentials 
are, and frequently offer him the alternative 
either of having the girl cared for by our 
society or of having her sent to the Island 
for detention. Ellis Island holds us re- 
sponsible for seeing that the girl is placed 
in the proper surroundings. Such super- 
vision is, however, merely nominal, not 


[: IS the custom of immigration in- 


legal. The possibilities of our becoming 
much of a factor in the girl’s plans depend 
not only on the individual worker’s ability 
to win the girl’s confidence but on the girl’s 
knowledge of her rights and on the co- 
operation of the fiancé. 

The only attempt to safeguard the girl’s 
interest seems to be the filing by the fiancé 
of affidavits that he will be responsible for 
the girl and intends to marry her. In the 
cases of girls who are under age, parents 
deposit affidavits stating their consent to 
the marriage. Such papers may, at times, 
have some slight effect in hastening the dis- 
charge, but they do not, of course, carry 
any guaranty that the marriage will be wise 
from a social point of view. Such affidavits 
usually give the man’s age, occupation 
and the fact that he is unmarried and wishes 
to marry the girl on her arrival here, and 
are sworn to before a notary public in the 
town where he resides. Frequently a second 
sworn statement from someone else in the 
community states that the facts are as 
represented and gives the length of his ac- 
quaintance with the person who has asked 
the girl to come over. The affidavits are 
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frequently made out in duplicate—one is 
sent abroad to help in securing the girl’s 
passport, the other to Ellis Island. Some- 
times the papers held by the inspector at 
the time of discharge are given to our work- 
ers. There is, however, no compulsion 
about the filing of such affidavits and they 
seem to make relatively little difference in 
the discharge. 

Unless girls are held in the beginning for 
special inquiry and sent to Ellis Island, the 
society is powerless to hold them long 
enough to study the situation, no matter 
what the apparent facts may be. In num- 
bers of instances we have requested that the 
girls be sent back to the Island after dis- 
charge to us, particularly when they have 
evinced towards promiscuous 
relations with men, but we have been told 
that they were discharged as eligible, and 
that if, subsequent to landing, they became 
subjects for deportation the matter would 
have to be taken up in due time but nothing 
could be done immediately. 


tendencies 


The case of Mary L is an example of what 
actually happens because of our lack of 
authority to detain: 


She was met on her arrival here by her fiancé whom 
she had known in Czecho-Slovakia and was dis- 
charged to our care by the inspectors. The man had 
been divorced and the decree had not been granted 
long enough to allow re-marriage. We urged the girl 
to remain here until inquiries could be made as to the 
possibility of her being cared for in the small town to 
which she was being taken. She was unwilling and 
as our society could not, of course, hold her, she left 
immediately with her fiancé. We at once got in touch 
with a social agency in the city to which she had gone 
and they reported to us that the family was already 
known to them subsequent to the man’s divorce, and 
that the oldest daughter had recently been removed 
from a saloon cabaret in which she had been singing. 
The man and the girl made conflicting statements 
about their marriage, which they insisted had taken 
place, and the girl was evidently living with the man 
as his wife. The matter was followed up by the social 
agency to which we referred it and later, with the 
co-operation of the district immigration office, the 
couple were married when the necessary period fol- 
lowing the divorce had elapsed. 


There seems to be a very general concep- 
tion that when a girl is admitted to the 
United States for the purpose of marriage, 
any failure to do so may result in deporta- 
Only last month, New York papers 
carried such headlines as “Girl to Escape 


tion. 


Deportation”; “Preferred Deportation to 
Matrimony”; “Marriage Opens U. §, 
Gates,” and so on. This perhaps comes 
partly from the advice of good humored in- 
spectors and partly from a general lack of 
knowledge of the law. In contradiction of 
this I quote from a letter from a former 
immigration commissioner: 


It is not the practice of immigration inspectors to 
admit girls upon condition that they subsequently 
marry. If such aliens are in the opinion of the in- 
spectors clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land 
they, of course, may after admission be guided by 
their own wishes as to whether they marry. 


It is the custom of our society to report 
back to Ellis Island all cases in which girls 
giving marriage as their reason for coming 
here have not gone through with the mar- 
riage, but I have never known of an instance 
in which any step toward deportation has 
been taken as a result of that information 
alone. The fear of deportation, however, 
due to the very general misconception that 
this will result from a failure to marry, 


seems to have been decidedly harmful in. 


some cases. For instance: 


About ten years ago a young Swedish girl came to 
America to marry a man whom she had known but 
had not seen since childhood. She found him different 
in every way from what she had expected—in the posi- 
tion he held, his standing in the community and more 
especially in his standards of cleanliness. Alone here 
and in fear of being sent back by the government, she 
married him. She lived with him for about seven 
years, bearing three children, but is now in a state 
hospital for the insane. Her psychosis seems to have 
been brought on largely by the fact of her alliance 
with a man to whom she was in no way suited. 


Several factors concerned with the grant- 
ing of marriage licenses further complicate 
the problem. In New York City a license is 
granted upon application of both parties 
to the Marriage License Bureau, which 
means that the marriage can take place at 
once. Were there a legal provision for 
filing an application a number of days 
before the license is actually issued, or some 
necessity for a residence in the city, the 
efforts of the social worker to secure facts 
as to the desirability of the marriage would 
probably be more successful, as even when 
we make inquiries by wire the marriage is 
sometimes completed before we can get 
an answer. 
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Tilly M, aged 32, was discharged to our society 
by the Customs Inspector on her arrival here from 
England. A year previous to her coming she had 
answered a matrimonial advertisement in an English 
newspaper, and thereby had entered into correspond- 
ence with a Mr. R in a western town. Mr. R had 
told her that he was 36 years of age, had considerable 
property and was earning a comfortable salary as 
a locomotive fireman. He had expected to meet the 
girl on her arrival here but was delayed because of 
his work and our society took care of Miss M until 
he arrived a few days later. We at once started in- 
quiries concerning Mr. R through a social agency, 
but because of the remoteness of the town some time 
was consumed in getting a report. We urged Miss 
M to postpone her marriage until we could be certain 
that there was nothing to stand in its way, but she 
was impatient and the ceremony was performed. The 
report from the local agency, which came later, told 
us that Mr. R was in general very well thought of 
in the community, but that it had been rumored that 
he had been married previously and had a wife in 
another city. After the girl was married she wrote 
to us telling us that she was very unhappy, not only 
because of the loneliness of the small town in which 
they lived but because of the fact that the report con- 
cerning her husband’s wife and children had reached 
her. Had it been necessary to wait some days for 
the license we might have had facts to lay before 
the girl which would have prevented her later unhap- 


piness. 

The issuance of out-of-hour licenses 
seems to offer another aid to hasty mar- 
riages, although there is reason to believe 
that this practice is not as prevalent in New 
York City as in some smaller communities. 
The nearness of New York City to New 
Jersey and Connecticut also affords a very 
easy way of escaping the New York law, 
which does not permit remarriage after 
divorce, if the person applying for a license 
is the defendant, until a period of three 
years has elapsed and then only when the 
decree has been modified by the court. 

Instances in which we have previous 
opportunity to know something of either 
the girl or her fiancé are, of course, much 
simpler. The difficulty here, however, is 
that the request for us to meet the girl 
usually comes such a short time before her 
arrival as to give us almost no time to satisfy 
ourselves that the marriage is suitable. 
Another unfortunate feature is that while 
our facilities for learning something of the 
man are limited, those for knowing anything 
about the girl are practically nil. Thus we 
fall into that practice from which social 
workers have freed themselves with such 
difficulty—of devoting all our efforts to the 
protection of the woman. Our inquiries 


must at best be largely concerned with ex- 
ternals; but when we have verified the 
fact that the man is unmarried and earning 
enough to support a wife, and something 
of his reputation, we are at any rate better 
equipped than if we have his story alone. 
When the appointment or reference is made 
by outsiders, particularly relatives, and 
there is sufficient time before arrival, we 
are frequently able to do something really 


constructive. 

At the request of a young man who had known Miss 
L, 19 years old, in France, while in Army Service, 
our society undertook to investigate the desirability 
of her marriage to an American whom she had also 
met while he was in the service. It was discovered 
that the man whom she proposed marrying was already 
married and his wife was making an effort to secure a 
divorce; also that he had a reputation for drink and 
immorality and it was rumored that he had criminal 
associates. Miss L was advised not to take the trip 
to America in order to consummate her intended 
—_ and was very glad to know the real situation 

ere. 


Perhaps the most baffling situations are 
those in which the couple have had no pre- 
vious acquaintanceship and havemetthrough 
the benevolent offices of a matrimonial 
paper, so that frequently they are as much 
in the dark as we are. In these contracts 
the question of payment of passage money 
always plays a very large part; the man 
naturally thinks he has a right to expect 
the girl to marry him, while she frequently 
feels almost forced to marry because of her 
indebtedness, which she has no way of re- 
paying. There is, too, the fact that even 
if the man proves unsuitable, she dislikes 
to return to her home unmarried. A number 
of girls who have found the marriages they 
hoped for impossible have preferred to 
remain here and to pay back the passage 
money in small sums, sometimes through 
social agencies. 

Among Armenians and other Oriental 
groups the famous picture bride and the 
marriage arranged by relatives or marriage 
brokers is frequent. Our difficulties in 
giving advice in these instances are increased 
because the Oriental does not conceive of 
marriage as a contract of equals as western 
countries do. In one instance such a mar- 
riage was arranged for a seventeen year 
old girl by a well known church orphanage 
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maintained by American funds. Their 
worker told us that they frequently made 
such arrangements—which bring Oriental 
standards of marriage to America. The 
embarrassment that girls of other races 
feel in not having consummated their in- 
tended marriages is intensified to acute 
disgrace in the mind of the Armenian and 
it sometimes seems as though she feels that 
a marriage must be arranged at any cost. 
A change in the plans of such girls usually 
takes place only when a more desirable 
suitor appears on the scene. 

Couples whose knowledge of each other is 
slight form a difficult group. Each usually 
has a mental picture of the other, more or 
less rose colored, and the attraction is apt 
to be a general desire for marriage rather 
than any attachment to the person as an 
individual. They have perhaps known each 
other in childhood, for a few days’ flirtation 
or during the brief furlough of a man who 
appeared handsomer in uniform than as a 
mere civilian. There are changes in social 
status, differences in education and occupa- 
tion and appearance which the girl’s fancies 
about an ideal lover have never made a 
reality until she is actually confronted with 
the man as he appears to-day. 

A few weeks ago a young Croatian girl was dis- 
charged to us by the immigration inspectors. She 
was pretty and attractive and presented a marked 
contrast to her fiancé, who was rough and unkempt 
looking. Both had been brought up in a little town, 
and the man had left for this country when the girl 
was little more than a child. She went through gram- 
mar school and through a higher school and is probably 
considered well educated in her community. She 
had not seen her fiancé for eight years. Meanwhile 
he had settled in a Pennsylvania coal mining com- 
munity and was making good wages. Pictures had 
been exchanged recently with the result that he naid 
her; passage here for the purpose of marriage. She 
went through with the ceremony, although she felt 
a strong repulsion toward the man because of his 
appearance and the feeling that he occupied a different 

lace in the community from what she expected. 
pore the social agency to whom we referred the matter 
wrote us that, shortly after the marriage (in company 


with one of the wedding guests) the girl had disap- 
peared. 


The question of color often plays a part 
in these marriages. ‘The way in which 
certain American communities segregate 
black and white people is, of course, almost 
unknown in some countries in Europe. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
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English girls who have met colored soldiers 
abroad where they were received as equals 
and are completely aghast at learning how 
the question of color is regarded in this 
country. We, of course, make no attempt 
to influence the girl not to marry but try, 
as in other cases, merely to lay the facts 
about the individual before her and to let her 
know that she will have to look forward to 
associating only with negroes or mulattoes, 
and will be more or less an outsider both 
with white and colored groups. 

Cases in which marriage is given as the 
reason for coming to America but where 
marriage is not really contemplated by one 
or both parties are numerous. Perhaps 
the largest group is that in which the man is 
used by the girl in order to have her passage 
paid with the deliberate intention of not 
going through with the ceremony. There 
are, of course, various other misunder- 
standings—as when girls come over ex- 
pecting a man to marry them but find on 
arrival that he has no intention of doing so. 

Not infrequently the lack of knowledge 
of the language and of American law makes 
for misunderstanding. Sometimes the girl 
believes she is married as soon as the license 
is secured, or she refuses to live with her 
husband until the church ceremony is 
performed, not trusting the civil ceremony. 
We have under care at present a young 
Greek girl who is about to return home 
because her husband, with whom she has 
never lived, refuses to have a church as 
well as a civil ceremony. Not long ago our 
society was called into court to testify as to 
what actually occurred in the case of a 
Swedish woman, when ten years ago she 
was discharged to our care on her arrival 
here from Sweden. She testified that she 
did not know she was being married at the 
City Hall, where the civil ceremony took 
place, and that later a church ceremony was 
forced upon her. She is now suing for an 
annulment on the grounds of undue coercion. 

I have shown some of the complications 
which we must face in this particular prob- 
lem of the immigrant group. We must 
accomplish a most difficult case work task, 
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usually with unwilling clients eager to 
carry out their own already formulated 
plans; we have no authority to hold them 
until we can get the information which is an 
essential preliminary to helpful advice, nor 
have we the time necessary to establish the 
friendly contacts which are necessary if we 
are to persuade them to postpone their 
plans pending our advice. All too often we 
must simply help the girl to reach her des- 
tination, asking whatever social agency 
there is in the town to which she is going to 
meet and care for her. If she is going to a 
small, out-of-the-way village there is usually 
no social worker to whom we can refer her. 

A number of plans for modifying this 
situation have been suggested. Not long 
ago a young French girl, a stowaway, 
about sixteen years of age, was brought 
over on a freight ship. She was the only 
woman on board. In this instance the usual 
ruling of sending a stowaway back on the 
same ship on which she has come over was 
not adhered to, and the girl was later sent 
back on a French liner. As a result of this 
case, | have understood that a new ruling 
has been made that stowaways must now 
go before the Board of Special Inquiry. 
Would it be too much of a restriction of 
personal liberty to isolate the most difficult 
of the groups of girls coming here for mar- 
riage—that is, those who do not know their 
fiances—and bring the girls before the 
Board of Special Inquiry, detaining them 
either at Ellis Island or in some designated 
place until a social worker maintained by 
the government or by a private agency at- 
tached to the Board of Inquiry could be 
reasonably sure that it was for the best 
interest of the girl to discharge her? This 
would, of course, mean a_ considerable 
burden of work for the Board of Special 
Inquiry, to which the social worker would 
report back if such a plan were at all 
possible, but it would seem to safeguard 
not only the individual girl but the com- 
munity as well. My thought would be that 
this would not, of course, preclude admis- 
sion in any way, if the girl were eligible 
for admission, but would merely delay it 
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until she could be acquainted with the facts. 

The plan does not include the very large 
group of young people who do know one 
another before the girl comes over for 
marriage. The present way of handling this 
large group is haphazard and our success 
is probably small in comparison with the 
possibility for service. Would it be possible 
for every man whose fiancée is coming to 
this country and who has previous ac- 
quaintance with her to file with Ellis 
Island an affidavit before the girl comes 
over, these affidavits to be referred for 
further inquiry to a social agency or a 
special immigration officer who has had 
case work training, so that when the girl 
arrives the necessity for detaining her with 
all the irritation and delay involved would 
not usually be necessary? ‘The inquiries, 
of course, would have to be made in the most 
tactful way possible; but such a plan would 
seem to do away with many of the difficulties 
and much of the machinery when the girl 
actually arrives. The affidavits alone mean 
little, as there is almost no one who cannot 
get a notary public to sign such general 
statements. We recently had an instance 
in which we wrote to a notary public in a 
small town who had signed an affidavit for 
a man who had later refused to go through 
with his contemplated marriage, and were 
told that he hardly knew the man, but 
thought the matter was all right, since he 
merely wished to be married! 

Until some comprehensive plan is adopted, 
private agencies can, of course, continue as 
at present: making inquiry beforehand when 
girls are discharged direct, doing what is 
possible to hold them until suitable advice 
can be given and some facts secured, and 
continuing to send to Ellis Island reports on 
individual cases, hoping that this collection 
of information may at some time have value 
in making a new plan. Our easy phrases 
about welcoming the immigrant to a demo- 
cratic country will have little value until we 
offer this large group of young people the 
careful and individualized treatment, the 
doing of quite different things for different 
people, which democracy really means. 





A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 
4A NEW PROBLEM AND FURTHER COMMENTS 


S WE venture further into the field of 
A ethical problems, we find not only 
more mooted questions, but the 
same question presenting many different 
aspects. The blanket question as to what 
a social case worker shall consider privileged 
information is chameleon in its changes 
according as our client is child or adult, 
normal or subnormal, and so on. We 
presented in the February issue a problem 
which involved the giving of confidential 
information about an adult who was sus- 
pected of a crime; we present herewith a 
problem which involves a child. 


The Problem 

Little Marie, a shy ten-year-old girl, was 
assaulted by her father during her mother’s 
absence from home. There was no witness 
to corroborate the child’s story, but under 
medical observation it was proved beyond a 
doubt that she had told the truth. As the 
mother was ill and it was impossible for her 
to be at home to protect the little girl (the 
father was finally committed for a brief term 
by the court) the family society had to place 
Marie in a foster home. Should the case 
worker have told the temporary foster 
mother, who had other children of the same 
age under care, the full story of the child’s 
mistreatment? 


Comments 


We discussed this problem with a group 
of case workers, of whom a few were staunch 
advocates of protecting case workers—as 
doctors and lawyers are protected—from 
the necessity of violating the confidence 
of their clients. F 

“After all, your relationship to the 
child in this case is different from your 
relationship to an adult,” suggested one 
worker. “You are her guardian and pro- 
tector, in loco parentis, as it were. The fact 
that she is an involuntary agent lays an 
even greater obligation upon the case worker 
to. protect her confidence.” 





“In this case, however,” rejoined an- 
other, “is it not true that the foster mother 
should have full information about the 
girl for the very purpose of protecting her? 
How can we expect co-operation in a case 
work plan, if we withhold some of our most 
important information?” 

Between these two points of view were 
many gradations: “Why prejudice the foster 
mother against the child, who was the 
victim and not herself responsible?” “If 
the relationship is to be temporary and 
the case worker is supervising even from a 
distance, isn’t it a hardship for the child to 
have her mistreatment generally known?” 
“Tf the care were to be in a permanent home 
(i. e., adoption), is it fair to the parents not 
to tell them all the details?” 

Is there some workable plan of action 
which in this particular case would protect 
equally well the best interests of the child 
and the foster home? ‘ 

We invite your comments and suggestions. 


Another Viewpoint on the N Problem 


Another case worker in the society which 
had been dealing with the N family con- 
tributes some further developments in the 
problem: 

“N showed up early in February and 
came to our office asking to be helped to 
find work. His attitude was rather violent 
and defiant and he remarked that if he 
didn’t get a job he could of course get a 
gun and hold someone up, but no talk was 
had with him concerning the crime of which 
he was accused, as the secretary was ill. 
On a later visit he was asked if he had ever 
been arrested on any charge, and replied 
in the negative. Information was sent to 
the Automobile Association in the other 
city that he was at home and could be 
apprehended. They placed the matter in 
the hands of a firm of private detectives in 
our city, and one morning when N was at 
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our office reporting progress in finding work, 
4 detective forced his way into the office, 
impersonating a client, and asking ‘Have 
you found me a job yet?” The secretary 
felt obliged to ‘play up’ to the detective’s 
lead, and took him into her private office, 
where he asked if N was the man he had 
seen in the outer office. She admitted that 
he was and the detective told her that he 
was only being shadowed and promised her 
that the arrest would not be made in our 
office. Some days after this we learned that 
N had been arrested, extradited, tried and 
sentenced to a year and a half in prison. 

“Mr. S, of the Automobile Association, 
who had seemed to comprehend so clearly 
the social issues involved, and had promised 
to help secure a mental examination (which 
had been one great reason why the society 
was willing to give the information) wrote 
that he had been dissuaded by the district 
attorney from asking for this examination 
as the district attorney had convinced him 
that if the young man were found to be 
feebleminded it would result in a longer 
separation from his family than otherwise.” 

The contributor goes on to state her 
own views of the ethical principles in- 
volved, in which she differs sharply from the 
person first interviewed: 

“By going out of our way to give the 
authorities information as to our client’s 
whereabouts we have thus (1) betrayed 
the confidence which he showed in coming 
to our office for help; (2) subjected our 
secretary to the humiliating experience of 
participating in the sort of play-acting 
which is dear to the heart of the average 
detective; (3) failed in our attempt to 
secure a reasoned punishment on the basis 
of his probably defective mentality. 
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“T believe that we should have refused 
the information requested, that we should 
have attempted to secure a strong hold over 
the weak-natured young man, secured his 
mental examination through our own efforts 
in this city, and sought to induce him to 
give himself up voluntarily for the crime, a 
confession of which could probably have 
been secured from him. We should probably 
have had to assume responsibility for the 
support of his family in the event of his 
confession. 

“My belief is conditioned upon my 
feeling that our first duty is toward our 
client, and that only secondarily are we 
concerned with aiding the efforts of police 
authorities and others to secure the punish- 
ment of offenders against society. Everyone 
concedes that the ends of justice itself are 
better served by an accused criminal being 
able to give his full confidence to his lawyer, 
secure from betrayal. I believe that, simi- 
larly, the ends of society are better served by 
a recognized relation between social worker 
and client which permits her to keep the 
confidences reposed in her without being 
regarded as violating the law or conniving 
at crime thereby. Only in case we could 
have been sure in advance (1) that the 
young man committed the crime of which 
he had only been accused, not convicted; 
(2) that he was mentally responsible for his 
act; and (3) that the punishment which 
would be given lum would be beneficial not 
only to society but to the client himself, 
would we have been justified in giving the 
information. In other words, I believe that 
we should be instrumental in securing the 
punishment of clients only when this will 
bring about beneficial results as a part of 
the case work method.” 


“— 
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THE SMALL TOWN SECRETARY AND THE 
COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


RUTH HILL 
Associate Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


E ARE all anxious to be leaders 

in these days of rapid changes. 

The family society that cannot 
boast having started people thinking along 
lines of social action feels only half justified 
in its existence. One of the most valuable 
sides to a board meeting is the discussion 
that was not planned in the order of busi- 
ness but shows some independent thinking 
along social lines. A sort of limbo exists 
in the progressive society’s office where 
unclaimed and often chaotic theories are 
dropped, to be taken up at some later date 
or discarded after frank inquiry. But the 
initiating of movements has an almost 
It seems so easy 
been 


hypnotic fascination. 
after one successful program has 
launched to keep on “starting things” for 
the town. 

Where the only group interested os- 
tensibly in civic endeavor is the family 
society, one may find that group consider- 
ing, fostering or often actually monopolizing 
every pet hobby of every board member 
of day nursery, clinic, transients’ lodge or 
housing survey committee. The casual 
onlooker says “Fine work!’ and “I’m so 
glad you are tackling that particular prob- 
lem,” and walks off. Whether the larger 
cities can wisely go into allied fields with 
specially trained workers in charge of each 
so-called department is not a matter for 
discussion in this paper. What weighs upon 
the writer’s mind is the result in smaller 
places where the staff consists of only two 
or three workers and where many of these 
different so-called community programs are 
being promoted. 

Modern terms in social science are vaguely 
defined and even more vaguely used at 
first. For clearness at the start let us say 
that the “community program” as here 
used includes any community endeavor, 
social and unrestricted in its application, 
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other than the general family case work 
program. Let us also narrow our field down 
to cities in which the family society is one 
of not more than three already existing 
organizations for social work. Let us also 
assume that the staff does not consist of 
more than three, including stenographer. 
Into this seemingly restricted class fall the 
majority of the family societies. Here we 
find the most complicated duties undertaken 
by the secretary, the board acquiescing in 
this method of endless taking on. Here it is 
often the very same overworked executive 
who decries volunteer help or committee 
work. “I can do it so much better myself 
and always have to in the end anyhow,” is 
her explanation. 

I wonder if the recent crowding of newly 
graduated students into executive positions 
of considerable leadership is not responsible 
for this restless ambition to start everything. 
The patient hours spent at case work prob- 
lems are all too drudging to the secretary 
and she longs to see results. Town reforms 
are more visible than family character 
building; so the secretary throws her en- 
thusiasm into the former. The _ board, 
knowing little enough about the burden of 
family work, though this should continue to 
take all of the secretary’s time, gladly 
backs her up in a proposition to survey the 
town for housing conditions or extent of 
illness, administration of public poor funds, 
etc. But, you say, any intelligent case 
worker is not going to let these great needs 
go untouched. True, but those great needs 
are not met by having one or two workers 
do a smattering of everything. Granted 
that it takes two years ordinarily to es- 
tablish a new society in standards of general 
family work, that does not mean that the 
third year can be one of branching out 
promiscuously with health programs, rec- 
reation plans or convalescent camps. 


bach 
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Each new endeavor calls for community 
backing as to advisability in starting and 
general outline. Here is a big chance for 
the secretary to exert her teaching powers, 
always conceding committee chairmanship 
toalocal person. Unless there is willingness 
to serve On a committee to look into the 
question of some new venture for the family 
society, the secretary can be pretty sure 
that more propaganda work is necessary. 
A firm refusal on the secretary’s part to ac- 
cept full responsibility in a proposed pro- 
gram will help the board to see her relation 
to the town as a guide rather than as jack 
of all trades. 

How is the secretary to find this local 
leadership for new programs? By knowing 
her people and interesting them in case 
committees, as friendly visitors, office vol- 
unteers and special advisers. Her clients 
themselves represent every need in the 
community. Let her bring these needs 
before the board or committees by the 
individual approach method, giving the 
execution of some definite family plan to 
local members as often as possible. The 
discussions that follow in the interviews 
between secretary and volunteer worker 
give fine chances for showing the way to- 
ward community action that will remedy 
conditions. Giving a volunteer the task of 
finding a practical nurse on a case will do 
more toward educating that citizen of the 
town to its need of a nursing association 
than talks before the board. 

It comes down to the question of helping 
the town to help itself, and not superim- 
posing plans for social improvement that 
the town is not educated to. We are all 
familiar with this teaching principle in 
work with our families, but often forget 
that the community is only a bigger family. 
This is not just theoretical, this talk about 


preparing the town for a new program as 
you would ground before planting. The 
sad reality of several societies, groaning 
under the burden of about five distinct jobs 
with scant local backing, shows the tragedy 
of zeal without thoroughness. The gospel 
of looking before you leap should be preached 
to all societies and a pretty safe rule to go 
by in determining on any community pro- 
gram is this: do not go beyond the educating 
stage with a movement until local leader- 
ship stands ready to assume full responsi- 
bility. This leadership may be among the 
board members or outside—that is another 
question. At least you can be sure it is a 
local group expressing itself—a natural 
process, not a grafted one. 

This takes patience, waiting for the 
community to stand on its own legs. Much 
steering may be needed and should be 
gladly given by the secretary—-but lifting, 
never. All growth is gradual, so the social 
worker’s task is a slow one. We need to 
remember this natural fact when our en- 
thusiasm to create better social conditions 
is dampened by sheer indifference. Case 
work and assembling facts from these cases 
with which to fight for public sentiment is 
the better, sounder foundation for a new 
movement, and, most important of all, this 
keeps your society’s function, family social 
work, ever before the public. These pro- 
grams that spring up over night and are 
undertaken to the detriment of the general 
case work are like mushrooms in their early 
decay. A town that has seen a clinic es- 
tablished and fail is infinitely more sus- 
picious about the next venture. We all 
need to think our jobs through and, as 
Thoreau has urged, to “live one day as 
deliberately as nature and not be thrown 
off the track by every nutshell or mosquito’s 
wing that falls on the rails.” 


=" 
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EDITORIAL 


OES your legislature meet this year? 

Then watch out for the introduction 

of a so-called “blanket bill” for 
securing rights and privileges for women, 
identical in all respects with those of men. 
These bills are being modeled on a Federal 
Constitutional Amendment proposed by the 
National Women’s Party, and will be 
pushed in every state whose legislature 
meets this year. They will be—or should 
be—vigorously opposed by Consumers’ 
Leagues, the League of Women Voters, 
Women’s Trade Unions, and social agencies 
interested in family welfare. 

No one can quarrel with a bill securing 
political equality for women. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley of the National Consumers’ League 
says, 

All modern-minded people desire, of course, that 
women should have full political equality and also be 
free from the old exclusions from the bench, the bar, 
the pulpit, the highest ranges of the teachers’ pro- 
fession, and of the civil service. Obviously all elective 
and appointive offices should be open to women and 


they should have every opportunity for jury duty and 
the right to equal guardianship of their children. 


But present state laws differ widely on 
all these points, and the best way to meet 
them is to secure the passage as soon as 
possible of bills correcting specific inequali- 
ties and injustices in the status of women 
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in the states where they occur. This is the 
program to which the League of Women 
Voters has bent its energies. 

The program of blanket, equalizing legis- 
lation, mothered by enthusiasts of the 
National Women’s Party, on the other 
hand, if it secures passage, has been held by 
eminent legal opinion to jeopardize all 
safeguards as to hours of labor and working 
conditions for women in industry, so pain- 
fully and slowly gained. In states so 
fortunate as to have a law prohibiting 
night work for women, this law will be 
rendered void. Men and women will be 
equally responsible for the support of their 
children, so that deserters and non-sup- 
porters need no longer fear being compelled 
to support their families. In the strictest 
interpretation, men will be eligible for civil 
service positions now held by women only, 
such as matrons of girls’ reformatories. 
Mothers’ pensions will have to disappear, 
or else be granted to fathers as well. Sex 
offenses like rape will be difficult to pros- 
ecute, since penalties would have to apply 
equally to both sexes. 

What can we do? 

1. Write now to the National Con- 
sumers’ League, 44 East 23d Street, New 
York, and secure a copy of Mrs. Kelley’s 
“Twenty Questions about the Federal 
Amendment Proposed by the National 
Women’s Party.” 

2. Get in touch with the State Consum- 
ers’ League and League of Women’s Voters, 
and find out whether they are watching the 
situation. 

3. Watch your legislature, and, if such a 
bill is introduced, examine it carefully in the 
light of the “Twenty Questions.” Submit 
it to the best lawyers you can reach. 

4. If the bill seems likely to work hard- 
ship to your clients, and you decide to 
oppose it by publicity, public meetings, and 
so on, the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work has a good deal of 
material, secured from various states, of 
which it will be glad to send copies on re 
quest to member societies. 
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A METHOD OF CASE PRESENTATION 


AUGUSTA F. BRONNER 
Fudge Baker Foundation, Boston 


tion of form of case presentation is most important. It is hoped very soon to publish 
case material, especially for teaching purposes, and it is greatly desired to do this in a 
manner that will be clear and readable, but, more important still, adapted to study. 
The case study here given has already been used in a seminar conducted by Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, the purpose there being to discuss both the content of the record and the form of 
presentation. It is proposed to issue studies in leaflets, the “findings” on one page, the 
interpretation or evaluation on the opposite page, this page so printed that there shall be a 
wide inner margin. This will make it possible, for class teaching purposes, to tear or cut 
off the interpretation with the possibility of re-inserting if desired. Recommendations and 
later history can similarly be removed. Or, when a case is restudied, as in this instance, the 
later study can be so dealt with. Interleaving paper can be used by the student for his own 
interpretation which can later be compared with the writer’s. For those not in school— 
judges, probation officers, social workers, teachers, parents, and so on—the interpretation 
will permit of genuine study while the margin will give room for notes and comments. 
Publication here does not lend itself to an exact reproduction of such a scheme, but the 
two-column arrangement gives an idea of what is intended; the second column would in the 
pamphlet form appear on an opposite page. 
Comment and detailed criticism on both content and form are earnestly desired. 


POINT has been reached in the work of the Judge Baker Foundation where the ques- 


Tuomas JENKINS, 8 yrs., 7 mos.; born U. S. Father (dead), American; Mother, English. Living in populous 
suburb. 


Nov. 1919, brought for study by mother at suggestion of social worker. 


PROBLEM 
1. Delinquency 
(1) Stealing 
(a) Has taken money from home for several years; keeps out change. 
(b) A year ago in court for stealing from automobiles; put on probation; case appealed. Three months 
ago again in court for stealing from store. Recently stole over $100 from small shop. 
(2) Bunking 
(a) Has remained away from home overnight on several occasions. 
(3) Truancy 
(a) Extreme for more than a year. 
(4) Bad language, disobedience, irritability at home, throwing things, etc. 
(5) Street mischief—hopping on cars. 


2. Education 
(1) Retardation—only in 2nd grade (though began school at 5 years); can neither read nor write. 


DETAILS OF FIRST STUDY 


Physical Interpretation 
1. Quiet, repressed, sensitive-looking boy. Rather General development and nutrition rather poor 
mature features. Wt. 51 Ibs.; ht. 47 in.; color poor; (median for 8 yrs.—49 in.; 59 lbs.). This and anemia, 
Strength good for size; thorax irregularly shaped. phimosis, teeth, otorrhea very probably directly related 
Pubertal development normal; marked phimosis. to irritability and school problem. Hearing doubtless 
Many badly carious teeth. Irregular cranial contours; interferes with school progress and leads to school dis- 
high crown, rather poorly formed outstanding ears. satisfaction. Cause of headaches not clear. Formation 
Otorrhea and hearing diminished, right ear. Vision of thorax, cranium, ears (so-called stigmata of de- 

normal. Other findings negative, except complaint generacy) have no direct bearing. 


of occasional headaches. 
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Mental 


1. Results on psychological examination: 

(Attitude toward tests: Indifferent; works in routine 
way with good attention and persistence, but with 
little indication of genuine interest. Doesn’t like 
the tests—‘They are too much like school.”’) 

Stanford-Binet, mental age 8 yrs., 2 mos. 

I. Q., 95. Visual memory and auditory span 
normal. Mental and motor control up to norm for 
age. Result on Trabue Language Scale normal. 
On Pictorial Completion Test exactly to age. Work 
with concrete material good for age. Language 
ability good, but poor vocabulary. Spells no words 
correctly in 2nd grade passage, either orally or in 
writing. Can write only first name. Cannot read 
at all. Adds and subtracts simple figures and multi- 
plies by 2. Can make only simplest change with 
money. Information decidedly meagre. 

2. Personality Traits: 

(a) As reported by mother: Irritable, 
stubborn, independent, bad-tempered, pleasure-lov- 
ing, lies in self-defense, but confesses readily. 

(b) As observed during study: Quiet, repressed, 
sensitive, amenable, talks in normally boyish way. 


restless, 


Family History 
(Given by mother who seemed fairly intelligent 
Realized seriousness of problem. 
(Later corrob- 


and co-operative. 
Story in the main probably reliable.) 
orated by relatives.) 

1. Father: Born in U. S. Graduated from high 
school and from university. Nevertheless was content 
with comparatively low-grade work, such as street 
car conductor. Irregular worker and poor earner. 
Periodic alcoholic. Little sense of responsibility toward 
family. At home particularly mean, selfish, although 
made good impression outside the home. No court 
record. Died 2 years ago of t. b. Until this illness 
was healthy. 

2. Father’s family: Paternal grandparents nega- 
tive. Of their 5 children one died in infancy; 2 are 
good, intelligent men; one alcoholic for short time in 
youth. Paternal aunt well educated, holding position 
of considerable responsibility. 

3. Mother: Born England. Graduated from coun- 
try school. Came to U. S. when about 16. Frail- 
appearing, but fairly healthy. Reported by social 
worker as set in ideas. 

4. Mother’s family: Maternal grandparents normal, 
good people. Both died of t. b. Of their 12 childrei, 
6 died in infancy or early life of unknown causes. 
Two maternal uncles left home young; were alcoholic 
and rovers; whereabouts now unknown. Two are 
successful good men, both engaged in farming. No 
insanity, epilepsy or feeblemindedness. 

5. Siblings: 

Alfred, 13, very large for age. Healthy. 
in army, mother having falsified concerning his age. 
In court 3 or 4 times for petty stealing and excessive 
truancy. Reached 8th grade. (School master reports 


Is now 


Attitude must be reckoned with always in evaluating 
test results. Here results probably reliable; indifference 
counteracted by attention and effort. 


Normal mentally, of fairly good general ability 
(average normal according to rating by I. Q.). No 
special disabilities noted. 

Nothing in tests indicates any lack of mental bai- 
ance. 

Clear that school retardation not due to mental 
defect. Explanation must be sought elsewhere. 


Proves importance of estimating from different 
points of view, observed by different people, under 
different conditions. Evidently bad traits may not be 
innate and irrevocable. 


Reliability of source should be estimated. Depends 
on judgment of observer which may be incorrect. 
Corroboration often valuable. 


Not known that such peculiarities as father showed 


are heritable, but may have been strong influence in 
upbringing of children. 


Evidently good stock. 


Nothing important from standpoint of heredity. 


No features in history of this family known to be 
heritable. Wandering has received some attention in 


relation to heredity. 


Delinquencies identical with those of Tom; perhaps 
same causes are operative. Shows some good possi- 
bilities. 
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him steeped in tobacco; much bad language, a horror 
to his teachers; mentally quick; strong personality; 
a leader in mischief; very fond of reading.) 

Julia, 12, healthy. Has never given any trouble. 
Recently placed by mother in a church home because 
of mother’s difficulty in management of boys. 

Harry, 10, in 4th grade. Healthy. Extreme 
truant. Excessive amount of stealing, much of it 
with Tom. Several times in court. 

(No other pregnancies.) 


Developmental History 
(Reported by mother.) 

Unhappy pregnancy; father began drinking heavily 
about mid-period of pregnancy. Full term, normal 
delivery, 814 lbs. Early much nutritional difficulty. 
Bottle fed after 5 months. Did not seem to grow. 
Fussy, cranky baby; had spells of crying without 
any known cause until 4 yrs. old. Used to throw him- 
self on floor and bang his head, kick and scream. 
Walked at 18 mos. and talked at 2 yrs. Measles, 
chicken pox mildly. Otorrhea began about a year ago. 
Ear drums punctured. No enuresis. No convulsions. 


Habits and Interests 
(Reported by mother.) 


Sleeps quietly. Very fussy about food. Poor 
appetite. Eats much candy. Some smoking. No 
bad sex habits noted, although mother says has 
watched for these. No tea or coffee. 

Loves to be read to. Will listen to stories all day, 
but “is too lazy to learn to read for himself.” Goes 
to movies occasionally. Likes skating and outdoor 
life. Fond of street life; has boy friends, some of 
whom mother knows are bad. Last year an older 
delinquent boy kept him out once all night. Knows 
of another boy with whom he goes who is excessive 
truant; once took Tom and Harry to the beach for 
the day. Thinks older boys in neighborhood have 
taught Tom and his brother to steal. Does not attend 
Sunday school or any clubs. 


Home Conditions 
(Reported by mother, social worker, Tom.) 


During lifetime of father there was drinking, quarrel- 
ing, much bad language. At times then and later 
there had been considerable poverty. Since father’s 
death mother has worked out, recently from 2.30 
P.M. to 10.00 Pp. M. in shop next door. Is able to watch 
children from the window and to come home to prepare 
meals. 

Earns $12 and receives from charitable agency $10 
aweek. Alfred contributes $5 a month. Has 5 room 
apartment for which pays $25 a month. Reported 
clean and neat but scantily furnished. From Thomas 
(see below) we learn of sleeping conditions and facts 
of household management. 

(Reports on mother herself from reliable relatives, 
school people, and others are much to the same point: 
She is pale and tragic-looking; admits she cannot 
handle children; takes delinquency of boys lightly; 
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Evidently sex immunity to specific causes of bro- 
thers’ delinquencies. 


Re’: forces interpretation of Alfred. 


Other than as related to some of present physical 
findings and their possible consequences nothing has 
direct bearing on present problem. Probably always 
somewhat undernourished. Early behavior may 
have physical implication or be due to lack of good 
training. 


Indirectly important as related to delinquency; poor 
hygiene accentuates physical problems. 


Interests normal enough for age and upbringing. 
Gregarious. Mother has recognized bad influences, 
but done nothing about situation. Gives easy ex- 
planation for boy’s not reading. 


Earlier poor parental example and unwholesome 
home atmosphere. These influences seem to have 
persisted, e. g., Tom’s bad language and behavior at 
home. 

Now inadequate supervision; no normal home life. 
Mother works to aid in support of children. 


Budget somewhat inadequate. 


Physical conditions good. 


Mother’s influence not good; makes light of delin- 
quencies; has rather poor ethical standards (e. g., lies 
about Alfred’s age). Shows poor judgment and in- 
effectual control. 
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used to worry much until she learned she could appeal 
the case. Was once brought into court herself for 
neglect of them; fined, but appealed. Is really probably 
ill with over-work and is discouraged, but even before 
this was somewhat incompetent manager. “All 
three boys have run wild.” Mother admitted inability 
to control them. Some people have thought her 
co-operative; others just the opposite and really neg- 
lectful of her children’s morals. Probably the best 
statement is that “she was unhappy in her marriage, 
and through not being strong enough in character 
has found her present troubles too much for her, and 
is short-sighted and really unable to co-operate intel- 
ligently.”’) 
School Record 
(Reported by mother and school teacher.) 


Started at § yrs. kindergarten; then two years in 
first grade; now in 2nd. Truant since entrance. 
Mother had to take him to school or send somebody 
with him. Always says at home, “I hate the darn 
school.” Likes the teacher, but hates studies. Found 
very inattentive and would often go to sleep in school. 
Frequently kept after school with no results. Thomas 
never found vicious, not even sly. 


Mental Interests, Experiences, Ideation 
(Interview with Thomas.) 


His brother Harry told him to steal this money, 
so he went into the shop and got it and ran right 
off. He likes his brother pretty well, but they quarrel 
sometimes. He knew it was wrong to steal, but he 
did not think he would get caught. They spent only 
about $1.00 and returned the rest. 

His older brother Alfred is now a soldier. He did 
not tell him to steal, but he did start Harry. He made 
Harry go out and get money for him. Alfred is bad 
in other ways, too. All three sleep in one room, he 
and Harry in one bed, and he has often seen Alfred 
doing bad things to himself in bed. Alfred used to 
hook school, too. 

There are a lot of rough boys around his house; they 
swear a lot and say bad words. He does not remember 
any of these words. He has been away from there now 
for about 2 weeks and that is long enough to forget 
anything. (Had been with maternal uncle who lives 
in nearby town. Stole there and so difficult to control 
uncle sent him home.) Never saw any bad pictures. 
Harry does not do any of these bad things, but he has 
talked about them sometimes. 

Began bis stealing when they first moved to this 
neighborhood. That was a couple of years ago. Began 
stealing with boys in neighborhood. At first only 
about $1.00. Alfred and Harry stole and so he stole. 

He does not like school at all; does not care if he 
does not leara anything. He does not like his teachers. 
They are always hitting him on the hand with a ruler. 
He thinks it is very much nicer to play in the streets. 
He would rather be out-of-doors playing tag and hide- 
and-go-seek. Likes the movies. Goes every Saturday 


[ 40 ] 


Both retardation and dislike of school may be due to 
(1) physical condition, (2) influence of companions, 
including older brother, (3) lack of training in self- 
discipline. Question whether school methods are 
adapted to his needs; if not, whether has had individual 
attention given him by teachers. 


Clear that he has been influenced by brothers, 


Such experiences are likely to cause ideation. 


Bad neighborhood situation. 


Significant statement; not likely to be true. 


Evidently much stealing in neighborhood. 


Has acquired pronounced dislike for school and 
school régime. 
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afternoon. Wants to be a sailor when he is big. Does Normally boyish lack of sophistication. 
not think you need any education to be a sailor. 

His mother is away until about 10 o’clock nights, so Facts bear on home conditions as stated earlier. 
she does not know what time the boys go to bed. Mother did not give these details; they are more im- 
Sometimes he is in bed before she comes home. He portant than her statements. 


and Harry sleep together and they talk in bed before 

they go to sleep about what they have heard or done 

during the day. They talk a good deal about stealing. 

He denies that they talk about any bad sex affairs. 

His sister does not know anything about stealing. 

They never talk to her much. His mother does not 

give him tea and coffee, but he buys it sometimes out- Mother does not know about habits. 
side of the home. He smokes cigarettes sometimes. 
Does not like smoking particularly, but it keeps him 
warm on cold days on the street, and then the other 
boys smoke. Sometimes his mother does not get up in 
the morning in time for breakfast and they go out and hom« hife. 
buy their breakfast at the store. There is plenty at 

home, but they do not like to fix it. Has been out 

several times all night with Harry and an older boy. 


Interesting facts about mother’s character and about 


They stay down town to have a good time. Once they In Home Conditions and Experiences and Ideation are 
were at the movies until late and they were going to factors seemingly directly causative of delinquencies, 
have a good time all night, but a man caught them and and Physical plays at least a secondary part in school 
took them home. This older boy who took them is dissatisfaction which in turn is related to truancy, 
about 10 years old and he steals and swears. Specifi- which again is related to other misconduct. 

cally denies, in spite of all his experiences, that he has Unlikely, considering what he tells of Alfred’s habits. 


had bad sex habits or that ideas of such things bother 


him. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Constructive measures, rather than merely deterring, are necessary. 

1. Physical needs: Attention to teeth, ears, phimosis, diet and general upbuilding. 

2. Educational needs: Require special means. To obtain the stimulation which comes from association with 
children of his own age and avoid discouragement of school retardation, it would seem worth while to give 
individual instruction in acquiring fundamentals of spelling and reading so that he can advance normally. 
School activities must be made attractéve enough to replace street interests. 

Many undesirable character trends will probably disappear as essential needs are met. 

3. Social needs: 

(a) Opportunity for wholesome play activities elsewhere than on crowded streets; removal from bad com- 
panions; development of better outlets for the boyish interests he has. 

(b) Ordinary normal moral training and establishment of better standards and regular habits of living. 

(c) Habits should be modified. Smoking, tea and coffee drinking should be stopped. Should have less 
candy. Perhaps should be watched for masturbation. 

(It seemed inadvisable to attempt the above at home. Mother too discouraged to undertake any change either 
in living conditions or in discipline of children; unwilling to move or give up work; “‘set in ideas”; not educable. 
Conditions with relatives unsuitable.) 

Requirements can probably best be met by placing in country life in a normally-constituted home of at least 
fairly intelligent people. Perhaps country school would prove more attractive because of chance for small group and 
more personal attention. Should be referred to child-placing agency. Family will pay small amount. 


SUBSEQUENT HISTORY 
(Reported by visitor of child-placing agency.) 
March 1920 Interpretation 
Was left on probation. A week after study was sent 
by a child-placing agency to Mr. and Mrs. P in another 
suburb, a home reported as unusually good. Mrs. P is 


very sympathetic. They are fond of children and have All recommendations have been met. Nothing is 
none of their own. Was given glasses; ears are being said of new companions. While not specifically men- 
treated. Tonsils and adenoids removed. Specialist tioned, it is probably fair to infer delinquencies have 
did not recommend circumcision, but foreskin was ceased. 
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stretched. Teeth have been filled. Foster-mother is 
paying particular attention to diet. At first Tom 
wanted to live almost entirely on candy. Now drinks 
almost a quart of milk aday. Has a dog which he loves. 
Mr. P plays with him. Tom is very popular in his new 
home; is reported so witty he can keep a whole roomful 
of people laughing. Is bright and talkative. Uses 
very good language. Has good manners. Is thought- 
ful. Helps about the house, but is embarrassed when 
criticized or reproved. Goes to school regularly; is in 
2nd grade; is well advanced in arithmetic; agency is 
paying for private lessons in reading and spelling. 


May 1920 

Visitor reports he is doing very well indeed in every 
way and extremely well in school. Is attending Sunday 
school. 

June I4, 1920 

Foster-mother reports boy has been stealing re- 
cently. Seems in very much better physical condition. 
Hearing has improved. Has not run away once. Seems 
to enjoy school thoroughly. Is much delighted because 
he is able to read now. Has discontinued private 
lessons. ‘Teacher is much interested in him. Has 
shown many good traits, e. g., cleanliness, eating food 
which he does not like. No trouble other than his 
stealing. This, foster-mother thinks, has occurred 
three times. On one occasion was whipped for it. 
First time he stole immediately after his own mother 
visited him, the second time after he had accidentally 
seen Harry. Tom has talked much in foster-home of 
movies seen earlier. 

It was advised at Judge Baker Foundation that if 
further trouble, Tom should be re-studied. 

Fuly 1920 

Visitor makes arrangement for Tom to come in 
again. Has been stealing pennies, or keeping out 
change when sent on errands. In house is very helpful 
and obedient. 
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Personality traits in new home exhibit contrast with 
those reported by mother. 


Recurrences of stealing indicate there may be other 
causes than those learned in first study, especially since 
it is the only delinquency persisting. 

Relation of stealing to again seeing mother and 
brother as well as to movies evidently needs study. 


DETAILS OF SECOND STUDY 
July, 1920 


Physical 
Weight 56 Ibs. Height 48 in. Color good. Still 
marked phimosis. All else negative. 


Mental 
Stanford-Binet I. Q. 96. Writes a 2nd grade sen- 


tence; reads simple passage with no errors. 


Mental Interests, Experiences, Ideation 

(Boy very friendly, quite serious, talks freely, partly 
voluntarily and partly in response to questions.) 

(Analysis undertaken by more experienced psycholo- 
gist.) 

He likes living with Mr. and Mrs. P. They are very 
good to him. Has his own room. Tells with con- 
siderable pride that they have a bathroom. He has a 
great deal of fun there. Plays with boys in the neigh- 
borhood. Tells us there is one funny thing—the boy 
next door to him has same first name as a boy he used 
to know at home. 
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Interpretation 


Has improved. Only remaining question on physical 
side in connection with phimosis. 


Improvement entirely in school work. The I. Q 
practically unchanged. 


Clue to be followed up. 
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About his stealing, again says that Harry started 
him and Alfred started Harry. When he lived at home 
there were many bad boys nearby. Then counts on 
his fingers and says there were five who talked “dirty.” 
Wrote bad words on the steps. Says at once that these 
words bother him. “I wouldn’t say them, but they 
just come up in my mind.” (When?) “Once in a 
while in the daytime.” Does not wish to say these 
words to us, but at our suggestion writes them. (They 
are the usual obscene words with various sex connota- 
tions.) (How do they make you feel?) “They make 
me feel kind of rotten. I try to get rid of them. I 
play ball.” These words come up in his mind every 3 or 
4 days. He tries to find kids to play ball with. He 
does not like the way the words make him feel. When 
he thinks of them in the daytime, it makes him dream 
sometimes at night that he is breaking in. (Why?) 
“I don’t know why.” In response to questions about 
his stealing, says that the boys who stole were the 
same ones who talked bad. The worst one was Clar- 
ence. He stole the most and swore the most. Then 
names the other boys, giving their nicknames. (None 
of these is name of boy who lives next door.) They were 
not bad with girls. Does not know that they did bad 
things to themselves. They just talked very bad. Said 
these words that he has written, and they stole. De- 
nies that Alfred taught him bad habits, but he used to 
do these things sometimes in front of him and Harry. 
Did not like to see it and would go away. Does not do 
anything like that to himself. Is not bothered by 
these things at school. “No, I mind my work.” 
Thinks of them when he has nothing to do, when the 
other boys go off to play and Mrs. P will not let him go 
away from home. “Then I sit on the curbstone and 
watch the girls skip rope and then the words come up 
in my mind.” It is not watching the girls that makes 
the words come up, it is having nothing to do. 

Tells of going to the movies with these boys earlier. 
One picture that he saw there he thinks of often. 
Showed men taking revolvers from each other and 
breaking into a place to steal. Is very firm in his 
assertion that when he thinks of these words, he thinks 
of taking things and then sometimes he dreams of steal- 
ing. Is better now. Does not steal half as much as he 
did at home. One reason is, ‘‘ Because at night before 
I go to sleep I wish I could dream about playing ball.” 
Denies homesickness. Saw his mother once and his 
brother twice. After he saw them he did think quite 
hard of these things that happened at home. 

He likes it much better at Mrs. P’s than at home. 
Has good things to eat. He likes the school, too, be- 
cause in the old school they did not give him half a 
chance. “When I couldn’t read, the teacher said I 
was stupid. This teacher gives you a chance to think. 
She tells you things and helps you.” 

Throughout long interview boy gives other details 
elaborating the above and among the last things that 
he says is, ‘When these bad words come into my mind 
I try to cross them out like this (makes with his fingers 
an X) and sometimes they stick to me and sometimes 


Corroboration of earlier story. 


Specific details, not earlier given, are needed and 
especially boy’s reaction thereto. 


This is a commonly found situation—unwillingness 
to say the words, though willing to write or spell them. 


Emotional reaction to experiences exceedingly im- 
portant. 


Association between sex words and ideas of stealing; 
both being derived from same source. 


Evident reaction against overt sex practices. 


Picture apparently made strong impression, perhaps 
because it reinforced ideas of stealing already acquired. 


Dreams evidently not with any symbolism. 


Evident reawakening of old associations —i. e., 
thoughts of stealing connected with brother and ideas 
aroused by this. 


Interesting own sizing-up of school situation. 


Statement of effort at repression. Clear that in 
first study some most essential features not elicited. 
First denial of sex worry or ideation made analyst too 
little suspicious these might be factor. Apparent now 
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they don’t.” Denies any bad pictures and any actual 
sex experiences. 
if these words did not come up in his mind. 


never before told anyone about these things. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Is quite sure he would stop stealing 
He has 
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April 


that sex words are closely associated with experiences 


of stealing and lead to impulses to steal. Case of 
mental conflict. But not at all sure all details of 
mechanism elicited or negations all genuine. 


AFTER SECOND STUDY 


With this first exploration made, boy should do better. It may be necessary for the foster-mother or foster 
father to gain his confidence and understand the situation so that when these disturbing ideas come into his mind he 
can be helped. It may be necessary to study him still further. It may also be necessary to attempt re-education to 


alter his attitude toward sex life, etc. 


Phimosis should again receive attention. 


HISTORY AFTER SECOND STUDY 


September 1920 

Boy was returned to same foster-home remaining 
there about 2 weeks longer. Then he was removed 
from this family because foster-mother was about to be 
confined. Was placed in a small farm home just out- 
side another suburb. Foster parents are rather elderly 
people; very fond of children. 
chickens, pigs, etc. There are 2 younger foster children 
Foster parents planned at once that 


New teacher was visited 


They have cows, 


in the family. 
Tom should have a garden. 
and told sufficient facts about Tom to interest her in 
Boy is much delighted with new home; loves 
From both homes there have been only 
Has not stolen since last studied. 


him. 
animals. 
favorable reports. 
At clinic, circumcision not advised. 


November 1920 
Doing splendidly. Both family and neighbors say 
he is the best boy they ever saw. Takes responsibility 


well. Has gained 10 lbs. since April. 


May 1921 

Still in same home. Doing well in school—one of 
best readers in his grade. No reports of stealing. A 
short time ago was troubled with facial twitching which 
persisted after physical treatment. Visitor tried 
suggestion, appealing to Tom’s sense of humor. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Thomas must make Private Tic obey.” In a 
letter to visitor recently received, he writes, “Captain 
Thomas fighted him well and he ran off.” 


September 1921 

Spent the summer on a farm in New Hampshire and 
did very well there. Is now back in same foster-home. 
Is on special diet, but is still underweight. X-Ray 
of lungs made, findings negative. Facial tic still 
persists. 

Is very fond of foster-parents and happy. Sees 
mother at fairly frequent intervals and has seen Kis 
sister and Harry several times. No longer seems 
disturbed by these visits. 

Is good-natured, has never shown any irritability or 
stubbornness. Has been found altogether truthful. 
Has quite a sense of responsibility. Is regarded as 
pure-minded. Is kind, thoughtful, particularly patient 
with the small children. 


Interpretation 


Single exploration seems to have been effective. 
It is reported no stealing for 14 mos. Unlikely that 
foster-parents went further into matter, but stealing 
evidently discontinued without their establishing 
confidence concerning early experiences. Even dis- 
turbance which earlier followed seeing brother no 
longer occurs. Problem now only -physical needs. 


Comment: Case selected to illustrate that although there were many factors needing attention and all needs 
were met, yet good conduct was not entirely achieved until more subtle features of mental life were revealed. 
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IN OUR OWN FIELD 


COMMITTEE representing the family social 

work societies in Illinois has had various con- 

ferences with the officials of the Illinois State 
Bar Association in an effort to make some arrangement 
to give legal aid to clients throughout the state who 
are unable to pay for such service. The following 
agreement has finally been entered into: 

1. The family social work societies will furnish 
the Illinois State Bar Association with a list of the 
cities in Illinois having family social work societies, 
and the name of the local secretary or manager of each. 

2. The Illinois State Bar Association will get in 
touch with local Bar Associations in the cities where 
there are organizations of family social work societies 
with secretaries or managers and will invite such 
local Bar Associations to co-operate in furnishing 
legal aid. 

3. The local Bar Associations will furnish the 
secretaries Or managers of the family social work 
societies with a list of their own members who will 
contribute their services without charge on properly 
signed orders from the family social work societies. 

4. The local Bar Associations will appoint a com- 
mittee of one or more members of the Bar to act 
jointly with the local family social work society’s 


secretary or manager in determining the general 
policies to be followed in local legal aid work. 

5. The Illinois State Bar Association will furnish 
proper order blanks to be used by the family social 
work societies. 

6. The member of the Bar will make a notation on 
the report blank of the advice given or action taken, 
and upon completion of the service will mail it to the 
local family social work society’s secretary or manager 
from whom the case came. 

7. The secretaries of the various family social 
work societies will issue such orders only on those 
members of the Bar whose names have been furnished 
by the local Bar Association, and such orders will be 
issued in rotation as such names appear upon the 
furnished lists. 

8. The Joint Committee above mentioned will 
determine what cases or classes of cases may be as- 
signed with the understanding that a small fee will 
be charged. 

9. The secretaries of the family social work so- 
cieties will make a report to the inter-city conference 
of family social work societies, who will transmit a 
summary to the Illinois State Bar Association not later 
than May ist of each year, beginning in 1922. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. 1921, 1040 pp. Social 
workers and sociologists are asking, “What relation, 
if any, is there between sociology and social work?” 
Neither is satisfied with the other’s answer, yet the 
mere fact of the query is significant of tendencies 
in both fields. 

The Introduction to the Science of Sociology makes 
no attempt to answer the question nor, indeed, is 
one sure that the authors themselves recognize it 
as particularly pertinent to the problem in hand. 
For it is with the outline of the sociological hypothesis 
that there is a “science of society” that this volume 
of readings is concerned, and its avowed intention 
is to be useful as teaching material to the sociological 
group itself. Only those few social workers who have 
an interest in pure sociological theory, or in the theo- 
retical relationship between sociology and_ social 
work, will have the persistence and perseverance 
to carry through the reading of these one thousand 
pages of most difficult subject matter. 

Nevertheless, the social worker who does succeed 
in mastering this volume will get not only a better 
understanding of the sociologists’ “science of society,” 
and by virtue of this see a little more clearly the 
theoretical relationship between it and professional 
social work, but also here and there he will find specific 
Passages which throw into perspective the practical 
problems of his every day job. 


] feter: &. Park TO THE ScIENCE OF SocIOLocy: 


What then is sociology, and what are its objectives? 
“Sociology in so far as it can be regarded as a funda- 
mental science and not mere congeries of social welfare 
programs and practices, may be described as the science 
of collective behavior. . . . Like other natural 
sciences it aims at prediction and control based on the 
nature of man and of society.” It follows that we 
must learn from biology and psychology about the 
human nature of the individual man himself. We 
must observe his environment, the traditions, mores, 
folkways that mould his being. Conversely, we see 
what happens to him when he is isolated from such 
environment. 

But this does not make sociology a distinctive 
science. Study of the individual is the province of 
the psychologist, while observation of the environ- 
ment may be a matter of description and classification. 
Society to the sociologist is an entity, something 
more than a mere collection of individuals. Collec- 
tively, as members of society, we are bound together 
by “fa system of mutual influences” which have 
“sufficient character to be described as a process.” 
These mutual influences come into being through the 
infinitely complicated “interaction” of persons with 
persons, and groups with groups. This gives us tra- 
ditions, institutions, custom, public opinion, col- 
lective behavior. Without individuals it could not 
exist, yet it can and does go on regardless of any 
particular individual. The new born infant has only 
his original nature, he is plunged into this moving 
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stream which awaits him, he becomes a part of it, 
it moulds and modiffes his nature. And sociology, 
like the other sciences, has its medium of “interac- 
tion.” 

After a discussion of the four great types of interac- 
tion—competition, conflict, accommodation, and as- 
similation—we find that the authors are not concerned 
with the control of society in the sense of conscious 
human intervention in the social process. To them, 
control means the development and functioning of 
fundamental results of interaction, public opinion, 
social institutions, social unrest, sects and the like, 
which modify the individual’s character, and place 
bonds upon him which are of his own unconscious 
making. Nor are they troubled by the abstract question 
of progress. “Sociology, just as any other natural 
science, accepts the current values of the community.” 
It deals with specific problems for which it is seeking 
specific remedies. 

In the authors’ organization of their material we 
first find, not only a partial clue to the relation between 
sociology and practical social work, but a merit in 
point of view which has been frequently lacking in 
sociological writers who have claimed too much for 
their science. At the beginning of the first chapter 
the problem with which it is concerned is stated. 
““Materials” are next given which indicate what 
contribution there has been to date. A final section 
shows the nature of the scientific investigation 
involved and points the way toward further research. 
Sociology with such a method is getting down to 
business. 

“Later writers however have directed their atten- 
tion less to society than to societies, i. e., social groups; 
they have been less interested in social progress than 
in social process; more concerned with social problems 
than with social philosophy.” Sociology has come 
from its origin as a philosophy of history, through 
the various schools which endeavored to define and 
re-define it from their particular point of view, to the 
present period of “investigation and research.” And 
“‘sociological research is at present (1921) in about 
the same situation in which psychology was before 
the introduction of laboratory methods, in which 
medicine was before Pasteur and the germ theory of 
disease.” 

When the sociologist thus gets down to business, 
he inevitably encounters the social worker. For 
the family case worker, the public health secretary, 
the community organizer, the social research worker, 
are likewise getting down to business. They also are 
studying problems of “administration, policy and 
human nature, in the family, racial, territorial and 
other groups,” analyzing “social institutions and 
heritages,” studying “historical, cultural, political 
and economic processes.”” And surely they are con- 
cerned with “specific problems for which they are 
seeking specific remedies.” 

But the sociologist, we assume, stops with research. 
He is interested in the testing of hypotheses, in con- 
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tribution to knowledge as such. He is interested jy 
broader and less specialized fields than the social 
worker. He is not interested in the technique of 
application. The whole matter must remain largely 
in the realm of theory. To say that sociology jg 
concerned with the “why,” and social work with the 
“how,” or to say that sociology should discover fo, 
us the fundamental laws of social change and that 
social work should provide a skill and technique 
through which to translate our understanding of 
those forces into terms of practical control may be 
suggestive, but until sociology is less of a philosophy 
and social work more of a profession, such a conclusiog 
is itself a mere hypothesis. Yet, whatever their 
ultimate goal, sociologists and social workers must 
inevitably find in the next few years an increasingly 
widening ground of common interest and mutual 
helpfulness. 

Social workers, moreover, need as part of their 
professional equipment a breadth of vision, a grasp 
of underlying principles, an understanding of the 
infinite complexity of society. They need a social 
philosophy fully as much as they need a professional 
technique. Toward this the sociologist, and equally 
the economist, the political scientist, and the social 
psychologist, makes his contribution. Certainly dan- 
gerous is the youthful student full of vague theories 
and notions, who attempts to enter full blown into 
the field of practical social work. But equally dan- 
gerous is he who, no matter how mechanically trained 
to move toward a fixed objective, lacks the perspective 
to see the fundamental implications of the course 


which he is taking. 
J. B. Bueu 


MAGAZINE NOTES 
The Atlantic Monthly 


The March number of the Atlantic contains another 
of Arthur Pound’s significant and worth-while series 
on “The Iron Man,” one of which was commented on 
last month. Mr. Pound succeeds remarkably well in 
holding the balance true between employer and em 
ployee, with the machine as a huge, brooding, Franken- 
stein’s monster, behind them both. Every one of the 
articles in this series has been challenging and thought 
provoking, and social workers who have not done 9 
should get out the back numbers of the Atlantic for the 
last year and read them all. 

Mr. Disque’s article on “Prison Progress—A Ward- 
en’s Programme” is very interesting though not by aay 
meaas a complete reply to Mr. Tannenbaum. Readers 
who are following the Atlantic series on prison problems 
will be interested in a letter in the Contributors’ Columa 
from Mr. Hastings H. Hart commenting on points 
raised by Mr. Tannenbaum in his previous article. 

Among the later articles the reviewer cannot resist 
calling attention to Viola Roseboro’s delightful gallery 
of small boys, portrayed under the title of “Well 
Remembered.” Those who have been so fortunate # 
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-to read W. H. Hudson’s recent collection of essays, 
“A Traveller In Little Things,” will be reminded of 
his equally delightful series of sketches of small girls. 

cc 


The London Mercury 


In the February number of the London Mercury, 
George Moore gives us a most interesting study of per- 
sonality in his story “Wilfrid Holmes.” We have all 
met persons like Holmes—a man who dreams dreams of 
greatness for himself whenever he hears a great musi- 
cian play or sees the nightly procession of the stars, 
who is indecisive, never able to choose and stick to a 
profession, called peculiar and shunned by members of 
his family. Holmes spends his days in a garret, happy 
to have his meagre physical wants supplied by a stipend 
left by his mother and trying to recapture on his flute 
forgotten strains of an opera heard in his youth or to 
trace the legend of Tristan and Isolde to its source. 
A three weeks’ delay in receiving his pension brings 
him up against grim realities. His worn, half-starved 
appearance calls forth the remark from a visitor: “In 
every boarding-house, there is the lag-end of a family.” 
With the arrival of money he gives up all idea of seeking 
work and returns to the world of dreams . . . . Occa- 
sionally economic need brings the lag-end of a family 
into the social worker’s ken. She is indeed fortunate 
if she makes so keen and penetrating a study of her 
client as Moore of Wilfrid Holmes. 

The same number offers for diversion a charming 
poem by Robert Frost, “The Need of Being Versed in 


Country Things.” 
E. L. H. 


The Living Age 

February 11. A Milan Daily reviews the life of 
Cesare Lombroso. This portrays the daily vicissitudes 
of one who gave his life to research amidst the intellec- 
tual movements of Italy in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. He left hundreds of volumes and 
monographs. The biography of one who has been on 
our required reading list always attracts. The Parisian 
Miscellany gives Suzanne Lenglen’s statement of her 
“cruel” treatment by the American public and press. 
She finds the “‘calumniators continuing their defama- 
tory campaign.”” You who follow the tennis news will 
want to read this. The Manchester Guardian reports 
finding a humorous definition of “wing” in the Oxford 
Concise Dictionary. (Miss Dutcher may borrow our 
copy and read “‘Wing: one of the limbs or organs by 
which the flight of a bird, bat, insect, or angel, etc., is 
effected.” She will then be sure to want this for her 
Office Bookshelf.) 

February 18. Leon Daudet, “able and obstreper- 
ous,” ends up a forceful article on “The Stupid Nine- 
teenth Century” with ‘Now overhaste is the charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century, as likewise are 
timidity and prepossession . . . . This overhaste has 
a good side. It gives us railways, steamships, tele- 


graphs, automobiles, telephones, and all other agencies 
of speed. But these were mere physical things. In 
the mental world precipitation has been pernicious. 
It makes us assume that problems still in the first 
stages of solution are settled and decided; that detest- 
able and faulty institutions are perfect and immutable; 
that usurped reputations are immortal.” Those 
struggling with co-ordination and self-surveys, councils 
and federations, will find spring tonic in his crisp 
phrases, such as “‘mental short circuit.” The T. C. W. 
who relaxes like the T. B. M. on Thespian art will want 
to read Shanks’s article on “The Position in the 
Theatre.” 

February 25. There are several significant papers 
on Russian and German affairs. “The Pan-Russian 
Congress” at which Lenin gave his famous speech, 
accounting for the work of the Soviet Government for 
1921, is reported in an article which will appeal to those 
interested in social experiments. Chesterton’s paper 
recently given before the Dickens Fellowship will 
repay a reading. In speaking of the “heaven-of- 
happiness atmosphere” which shows itself in English 
literature from Chaucer down and culminates in a 
certain spirit of Dickens, he says, ‘‘You do feel that 
when Kit and his family went to the theatre, they did 
enjoy themselves. As I say, it is a small thing, to all 
appearance, but it is an achievement in which one 
may say that Dante failed!” He later adds, “I think 
an optimist who is not pugnacious is the most depress- 
ing person in the world.” Of Dickens’ satire against 
America and the idea of certain Englishmen that 
“something of the evils against which that satire was 
directed still remains in America,” he says, “When 
we have got rid of all our Pecksniffs, it will be time to 
ask the Americans to get rid of all their Jefferson Bricks. 
And I am not going to give a list of the Pecksniffs whom 
it might be well to get rid of, though, as Mr. Pecksniff 
himself observed, ‘A suitable opportunity now offers!’ ” 
On the Page of Verse, fourteen lines describe the price- 
less gift of “The Clown.” These bring the same lump 
to one’s throat that the famous “‘ My Lady’s Tumbler” 
does. Those T. C. W.’s who take music as their tonic 
and have enjoyed Rimsky-Korsakov’s will be interested 
in the report of a research job into ancient Hebrew 
music. 

These suggestions have been made thinking chiefly 
of you off the job—you as athlete, theatre-goer, English 
novel reader, verse and music lover, citizen of the world. 


M. P. W. 


Mental Hygiene 


Almost half the January (1922) number of Mental 
Hygiene is given to articles upon the problems of ex- 
service men with neuro-psychiatric disabilities. A 
report by Dr. Thom and Dr. Singer, consultants to 
the Public Health Service, is reprinted from Public 
Health Reports, October 28, 1921, in which a plan of 
organization of medical care for these cases is recom- 
mended. “A well organized social service” is stated 
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to be a necessity in both diagnosis and treatment. 
The history obtainable from the patient is insufficient, 
and “to do the patient justice, it is, therefore, essential 
to supplement this information by outside investiga- 
tion.” The need for trained personnel, including social 
workers, is said to be “‘the greatest need of the service 
at the present moment.” Dr. Salmon, in an article on 
“Some Problems of Disabled Ex-Service Men Three 
Years after the Armistice,” in urging the need for 
hospitals, says that “dispensaries and social service 
are quite as essential as hospitals.” He speaks of 
social service as “‘an indispensable part of treatment” 
and of the social work of the Red Cross as having 
averted disaster in thousands of cases and effected 
social recovery in other cases. He believes that the 
ex-service men have borne the “fullest brunt” of the 
post-war apathy and that, although we cannot again 
expect the fervor of the war, “a breath of the spirit 
of 1918” can be revived “if we relentlessly hold before 
our eyes the contrast between our attitude then and 
now,” and do this job of caring for the disabled men 
“as many a bigger one was done in the war—uncom- 
plainingly, willingly, cheerfully, and with a confidence 
in its successful accomplishment that knows no such 
words as ‘compromise’ and ‘failure.’ ”’ 

Two more theses of graduates of the Smith College 
Training School for Social Work are published dealing 
with psychiatric social work for ex-service men in the 
Red Cross. “The Personal Psychiatric History,” by 
Lila Kline, is a study of the history taken by a social 
worker before the medical examination as a basis for 
a complete social investigation, in other words, the 
“first interview.” As the social history required for 
a psychiatric examination is in the main just the same 
as that needed for social diagnosis, the paper will have 
points of interest for all case workers. The other paper, 
by Elizabeth C. Hayes, on “Case Correspondence: 
A Method of Psychiatric Social Work,” also has general 
value, for case correspondence is perforce a method in 
all social case work. 

Among notes and comments appears a “comment” 
upon trained psychiatric social workers as assets to 
mental hygiene personnel, with the prophecy of a still 
further contribution from this type of social worker 
‘as she becomes oriented in the field in the study of 
those problems, many of them of significance both to 
social work and to medicine, which lie between the 
two fields, but which are now neglected because workers 
are not available for their study.” . 

“Laziness in School Children,” by Dr. Ira S. Wile 
of New York City, is full of suggestions for under- 
standing the so-called “lazy” child. In New York in 
1910, 6 1-3 per cent of the retardation in the schools 
was attributed to laziness. A bewildering number of 
possible causes for this condition are described, which 
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only goes to show that “Tommy” must be studied tp 
see what he is made of and not treated like “ Johnny” 
because he acts just the way “Johnny” does. 

An article by F. L. Wells, Ph.D., of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, on “The Status of ‘Clinica? 
Psychology,” will go some way to clear up the layman, 
confusion as to the respective réles of psychology ang 
psychiatry in guiding conduct. This differentiatiog 
of function is of great practical value to the social 
worker who seeks to deal scientifically with her client's 
mental processes. When shall she go to the psycholo 
gist for the knowledge she needs and when to the 
psychiatrist? When her client seems “queer” in his 
mind, can the psychologist tel! her what is the matter 
or must she go to a medical man? The psychologist 
must not be confused with the “mental tester,”— 
“psychometrics is the task of technical experts who 
often are not and seldom need to be psychologists in the 
broad sense that ought to attach to that term.” Ther 
is grave danger that the social worker may unknow. 
ingly overlook this distinction and come to rely upona 
so-called psychologist—who is no more than an expert 
in a particular technique—for information about 
persons with disease conditions that only a physician 
can properly diagnose. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene wil 
file requests for reprints of any of these articles and 
send them as soon as they are ready. M. C. J. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 

Arxansas—-Little Rock: United Charities Association 
changed to Social Welfare Bureau of Pulaski County. 
Mr. L. A. Cooper, secretary. 

GeorGcia—Savannah: Mr. Edward W. Macy, secretary. 

Inptiana—Michigan City: Mrs. Olive E. Clapper, 
secretary. 

Kentucky—Louisville: Mr. Linton B. Swift, secretary. 

Massacuusetts—New Bedford: from 12 Market 
Street to 12 South 6th Street. 

New Jersey—Bloomfield: Miss Emma Beale, secre 
tary. 

New Yorx—New Rochelle: society disbanded. Ms 
Paul R. Stillman, a volunteer, 61 Meadow Lane, wil 
be glad to answer inquiries. 

Norta Caroitrwna—Charlotte: 
secretary. 

On1o—Akron: from 13 E. Buchtel Avenue to 3% 
South Main Street. 

Canton: member of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. 

Souta Carotina—Columbia: Miss Aileen Shane, 
secretary. 

Utan—Salt Lake City: member of the Americas 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 


Mr. Leon Williams, 


— 











